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Buman resource policies are those courses of action 
designed to -enhance, the effectiveness of~' human beings in their 
productive roies an'2 to make the productive role best serve the other 
needs of man. There are several categories of human resource policy: 
(1) policies^ designed to achieve the fullest development of ^'human^ 
resources., (2) policies concerned with the optimal allocation of 
resources^ (3) policies concerneS with human resource utilization, 
(4) policies- concerned with humai). resource maintenance and 
conservation, and (5) policies concerned with maintaining a high 
level of dema-nd for enployniant in the economy. A basic relationship 
exists between human resource policy , and- vocational education 
research and development. However, there are several issues that need 
i:o be studied. Xt is 'important to know the proper mix of training, in 
and out of schgol in ^geirexating the cdmpetencre required' for various 
kinds of careers as well as the manner by which the school system can 
better provide the kinds of labor market information /^hat, will ^llow 
youth to make rational occupational- decisions. Iher^ is also the 
complex task of integrating the en.tire educational experience in, 
order to achieve all of the objectives that educaJiioji- is designed to 
serve for. all students. (Author/EC) 
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The Center for Vocational Education's mission- is to increase the ability 
of| diverse agencies, institutions, and organizations to solve educational 
prpblems relating to individual career planning and preparation. The 
Center fulfills its mission by: - 

f • Generating knowledge through research 

' ' \' ' ^ 

I Developing educational programs and products 

' Evaluating individual program needs and' outcomes 

J • Installing educational programs and products , ,^ 

! • OperatingJnformation systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and fraining 
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PREFACE 

/ 



The Center for Vocational Education extends hts sincere gratitude to Dr. Herbert S. Fames 
for his recent staff development presentation entitled "A Conceptual Framework for Hut^n Re- 
source Policy: Irhplica^ions for Vocactional Education Research and Development." 

♦ 

.Dr. Parnes,.®tiairman, Faculty of Labor and Human Resources, The Ohio State University, 
discusses jn his presentation the meaning and the dijnensions of human resource policy. He also 
offers a nun\ber of observations oh the relationship between the framework for human resource 
policy and vocational education research and development. Dr. Fames' extensive background in 
human resource research and development enables him to provide significant insight with regard 
to'^the presentation topic. " ^ ^ 

A native of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Fames holds a Bachelor of Arts (1939) and Master of 
Arts (1941) degrees from.the University of Pittsburgh; and a boctorof Philosophy in economics 
from The Ohio State University (1950). Dr. Fames is a professor of economics at Ohio State where 
he has served for the past twenty-five years. During that period, he has also served as the Director, 
Center for Human' Resource Development on the OSU campus. Dr. Fames also served Princeton ^ 
University as a visiting associate professor of economic^ ( 1954-55); University of Minnesota as a 
. jvisiting professor,of business administration (Summer, 1959) arid the Organization for Economic . 
Cooperatioh.and'Deuelopment, Paris (1961-63). , - 

Dr. Fames has authored numerous articles, papers, and bopks. These include the following 
co-authored books and monpgraphs: The^Pre- Retirement Years, Volume IV^ Manpovyer Research 
Monograph Nq. 15; The Pre-Retirement Years; Volume IK',. Manpower Research Monograph No}^ 
15; Career Thresholds, Volume III, Manpower Research Monograph No. 16; Career Thresholds, 
Volume I, Manpower Research Monograph No. 16; The Pre-Retirement Years, Volume 11, Man- 
power Research Monograph No. 15; The Pre-Retirement Years, Volume I," Manpower Research 
Monograph iNJo': 1 5; and The Reluctant Jab Changer. . » - ' - ^ 

On behalf of The Center.for Voqational Education, I take pleasure in introdi/cing Dr. Fames' - 
presentation, "A Conceptual Framework for Human Resource Policy: Implicationsior Vocation- 
al Education Research and Development." . * • * ^ _ 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director and Associate Dean 
The Center for Vocational Education 



. A CONCEPTUAL FR/\MEWORK FOR HUMAN SOURCE POLICY: 

IMPLICATIpNS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION' 
RESEARCH AND D EVJEJLOEMENT 



What If should like to do thjs afternoon is to think through with you the meahihg and the 
dimension s of human resource p;ol icy,.and to offer sorjje observations o.n^the relationship between 
that frameyvork ana vocational eSucitTph & D.. In doing thJs we examine the nature and scope 
of our mutual Interests. You are the leading vocational education R&D center in the country; my 
experience during the past ten years Ijas been with the Center for Human Resource Research and, 
more recently, with the Faculty of.Labor and Human Resources, One of the thipgs that I hope wilt 
.^emerge from this seminar is a continuing interrelationship between you and u^, Mcause we have a 
substantial number of common interests. * - . , . , 

" Let.me start by takin'g a look at the term "human resources." .The dictionary defines "resources 
as "the collective wealth of a nation or its means of producing wealth."' It follows that when one 
talks about human resources; one is talking about humah beings in their productive roles— in their 
wealth-creating rolob. Now, there are many audiences who are either irritated or outraged that one 
^iiould consider man as a nieans toward an end. But let's agree to bcjry.th^t issue by recognizing. at 
the outset th^t to sjggcjst that human resources in this sense is an important topic is by no.means to 
assert that the productive role of men and women is somehow more important^ than their other roles. 
Mian of course plays a number of important roles in addition to that of workeri; parent; spouse; mem- ^ 
ber of a community; citizen of a nation and of the world; a thinking, feeling being, whose self-fulfill- * 
ment is important in its owh right. Moreover, fhe productive role is inextricably interrelated with all 
these others, r^ot only because it yields income'which condhions-the performance^of thetother^roles,! 
butalso because it serves as a means of self-expression and self-fulfillment. I 

Let us agree, then, that "human resources" is a useful albeit limited wayfof viewing man fpr,, 
certain purppses. If we agree on.that.definitipn,what_does one mean by hunrVan resource policy? J 
Cyould include in human resource pp I icy all of those courses of action, either in the public or private 
sector, that are designed to enhance the effectiveness of human, beings in their productive roles iand 
to make the productive role best serve the other needs.of man. We must pause here*for a moment, 
because there is obviously a. potential conflict between those t^o objectives-that is, between, en- 
hancing the productivity of human beings and assuring that their productive roles serve their other , 
interests. This is the conflict between 'man's roles as producer and consumer < Our jriterest as con- 
sumers lies in getting the largest quantity of goods 'and services at the lowest possible pricis; our 
interest as producers, on the other hand, is not to "kill" ourselves in the productive process-to 
make vyork a reasonably pleasant expedience. In a simple Robinson Crusoe economy, of course, 
each individual arrives at a compromise between these two conflicting interests himself.- Robinson^ 
Crusoe knows that the more time he spends climbing.tpees to collect coconuts, the less time he is ^ ' 
going to have to spend strumming on the ukulele under the tree; conversely, the more leisure he 
takes, the fewer coconuts he's going to have. A complex i.ndustrial sgciety nr^ust hsye institutional • 
arrangements for arriving at that compromise collectively to some extent. Ir^ any case, human re- 
source policy^embraces all of those courses of action that are designed to deall with both of those 
two basic objectives. <> » \ - ^ 



Now let me attempt to classify, if I may, several categorjes of hum^n resource policy. In doing 
this, I should like to suggest that the components of a comprehensive human resource policy, con- 
ceptually,.arje the same for any society, if respective of its level of economic and social development. 
In other vyords, while the particular configuration of human reso^jrce problems varies frorn society 
to society, it is possible to categorize those problems in a universal way. That Is what I now proposi 
to do. . . ' * , 

First of all, ther^ is that set of policies closest to the interests of this audience, which are de- 
. _ -signed-tO-acbiaviilheiiJllfist.dey£loprpenl.QLhumaaj^ Qf the pro- 

ductive capacities of human beings. Human resource development embraces not only the creation 
of vocational skills and know-how required by the structure of the economy, but also what might be 

"^called labor-market skills, that is, the kind of knowledge and understanding that will permit^individ- 
uals to operate effectively and successfully in the labor market— a basic understanding of the dimen- 
sions of the world of work; the pccupational alternatives open to individuals and the education and 
training these occupations require; how one goes about looking for work; how one presents one's 
se^f to an employer; tnd so forth. Human resource development also includes the creation of a set 
of attitudes, habits, and behavipr patterns that are consistelit with^the requirements of an industri- 

, alized system-the developmenl of the kind of moti .lon that is consistent A/vith coming to work 
each day, being punctual accepting a niche in a burtaucracy, or^ in other words, being able and 
willjng to acce'pt.the degree of regimentation that is inherent in a complex industrialized system- 

e 

^ A second, major category of human resource policies relates to the optimal allocation of re - 
sdwces-that is, attempting to assure that individuals who have achieved the kinds of skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes that I've just described are allocated among tfciose occupations, industries, firms, 
and.localities in which theV. contribution to the social product will be maximized. This means mak- 
ing certain that^the structure of incentives in the economy is consistent with the needs of the'econo- 
my. It means also making certaip that workers and prospective workers have adequate job informa- 
tion. Finally, it means developing institutional arrangeoients that will promote desirable kinds of 
occupational and geographic mobility and that will discourage dysfunctional types of mobility. 

A third category of human reso urce policies can be subsumed under the heading of human re - 
source utilization . This is a concept which can be"^ef irfedln a numberof different ways-^broadfy 
or narrovyly. In its broadest definition* it would encompass virtually everything else that I am dis- 
cussing. In a narrower sense, human resource utllizaiion may refer to those policies at the. level of 
the employ injg establishment that are designed to avoid a variety of kinds of waste in the use of 
human resources. For instance, the elimination of discrimination is an aspect of effective human, 
resource utilization. I am suggesting, of course, that discrimination based on race, on age, on sex— 
indeed on anything other than productive capacity -is bad not only because it is immoral, but also 
because it i^ wasteful of resources. • " V 

Under the heading of human resource utilization I would also include effective personnel and 
IriHustrrafTelations poTfcles^ riot only because through such potlcies* i^t is pTJSSible to minimize such 
forms of waste as absenteeism, but, more importantly, because they are^ means of effecting the 
dompromise that I referred to earlier between the individual's needs as a producer and his needs as 
a consumer. Although there isn't time to go into this, I simply suggest to you thatthe institution 
of unionism and collective bargaining is precisely that-a mechanism"f6r-compr^mising the conflict 
ing aims of efficiency on the one hand and reasonable psychological and pfjysical comfort in the 
work arena on the other * 

# A fourth category of human resource policies is human resource main le >3nce or conservation . ^ 
I woulcj include in this category all o f those processes t hat are related to tho maintenance of the 



health and vigor* of the members of the society,, from adequate' nutrition throughTemedjal and 
^preventive health care, including industrial safety and hygiene. Also included under this heading , 
are income maintenance schemes-that is, arrangements Resigned to protect the produetive effi- 
ciency of individuals during periods in which, fdr ohe reasorror another, they are unabte to work. 
From this po.int of view, programs like unemployment cqmpensation, workmen's compensation, 
and disability compensation are important not only because of their humanitarian implications, 
but also because theV protect valugbje investments in the productive capacities of human beings 
during periods in they^are not working! 

Finally, I cannot conclude this list without mentioning the vital 'importance of maintainfhg a 
high level of demand for employment in thQ economy, although this is a matter of general econom- 
ic policy rather than of human resource policy; per se. In other words, lyjless general economic poli 
cies maintain a high level of effective demand forjgoods and services';; and consequently high levels 
of employment opportunities, there is.clearly not much point in concerning one's self about effi- 
ciencies m the productive process. 

Now, it seems to me to be evident fromrwhat I've said that the field of humaa^^esource 
policy is a highly interdisc^linary one. It should be obvious that there is no single human resource 
specialiaL There are rather a host of human resource specialists: the teacher, the trainer, the edu- 
cational plannei^, the health planner, the training program administrator, the employment service . 
director, the vocational guidance counselor, the personnel director, the industrial relations practi- 
tioner, the lab' market researcher. Consequently, there is no single curriculum that will create all 
of these. However, of these functions, I would argue, can better be performed if the practi- 
tioner has a global view of the total field. Many of our present human resource problems have de- ' 
veloped, or at least have been exacerbated 6y, thexorapartmentalization of interest ancTexpertise. 
For example, educators very frequently have meager knowledge about the world of work, while at 
•-the same time the labor markel/^pecialist has generally been unmindful about what goes on within 
the educational system and what it can or cannot accomplish. If I may be permitted a brief "com- 
mercial" in this context, I believe that the principal strength of the instructional programs that the 
Faculty of Labor and Human Resources has developed is precisely that they provide the kind of 
global understanding that will permit a variety of human resource specialists to operate more effec- 
tively in their individual domains. >' . " 

Now let me turn to some observations aboui the relationship between ail of this and vbcational 
education.R & Specifically I should likelo suggest three lines of thought or investigation that 
seem to me to promise subs.tantial payoffs. I warn you in. advance that I am not intending to de- 
velop afiy of these very far, both because of time constraints and, more fundamentally, because V 
am not able to without the collaboration of people likr you. They are, however, matters^that are 
exceedingly important from my perspective, and I hope, that my observations about them.will gen- 
erate responses from you both during the discussion period and over the longer-term future in the 
form, perhaps, of joint research efforts^ ' , « * 

^Frrst7 weTri^^ befween educattdrTanTf 1abo"r ~"" 

maijket success. We know incontrovertibly that there iS;.a link-that the more education a perspn 
has the better off he'^or she is likely to be in the labor fnarket-but precisely why that is we do not ' 
know. We do not know to what extent it results purely from credenllalism. We do not know to 
what ex^tent it results frorn the fact that the educationaLprocess creates a kind of docility in human 
beings that makes them more appealing to employers. We do not know to what extent it results 
from the fact that education contributes kinds of wisdom and understanding that make people , 
more. productive We do "not know to what extent it results from the implantatfon of specific 
kinds of skills. In point of fact, we don't know what the educational "production process" really 



is, and it would seem to me to be self evident that unless one does know that, one builds curricula 
rather blindly/ ? ' ^ » * ' 

♦ 

' Let me take just one example that happens to be very glose' to your interests. There has been 
*a long-standing question about the relative merits of vocational versus.general^ducation in contrib- 
uting to the laboi marl^t capabijities of young people who do not go on"*to college, and a number 
•of studies have attempted to shed light on this question. Some of these Tiave purported to demon- 
strate that vocational education as a pure investment in creating work skill's does indeed pay off— 
that the graduates of vocational education program ^ d o better than the gradu ate s of general pro - 
^grams.^ffowever, iriuc^RWTheTesearch that has focused on this'^question has been plagued by ve>\r 
»seridus methodological:problems. One of my colleagues, John (jfasso, has Recently completed a 
study of thi§ issue utilizing the National Longitudinal Surveys of theigbor force experience of 
young men. He has concluded that, at least for individuals who went through high school voca/ 
tional education programs in the 1960's, there is no evidence, holding other things equ^l, trtatthey 
did any better'in the earlier portions of their careers than individuals who'went through the general 
curriculum/ Now I do not wish to dissert that Grasso'sstudy is definitive. I juxtapose his findings 
against those of other studies largely to illustrate the extent' of our uncertainty, rather than'to pro: 
f ess what we know. My general thesis is that we«need to know a^great deal more than we do about 
the specific. relationship between what goes on in the classroom and what goes bn later in the world 
of work. We fieed to know whatsis the proper mix of training in the school and out of school in 
generating the competencies that are required for various kinds of careers. ' 

^ \ \ ^ ^ . . . ^ 

A second major topic that Requires our attention is how the school system can better operate 
to provide the kinds of labor market infprmation tjt(atwill allow youtb to make rational occupation- 
al deqisions. The economist uses a model of occupational choice that suggests that individuals, as 
the result of fairly careful calculations, choose those occupations that maximize the individual's 
total happiness.. What is absucd about that model— and J speak as a member of that fraternity ^of 
econpmists-is.that even if one were wjHjng to assume that human beings are hedonistic pleasure 
maximizers, they come nowhere near-havfng,the kinds of information.that would permit them to 
make occupational choices in that manner. The Appalachiaacoal miner's.son or daughter cannot • 
compare the limitec) nuniUer of occupations that.he or she happens to know about with.the occupa- 
tion of, say, atomic physicist, because such youngsters are unlikely to know what an atomic physi- 
cist "is. If they do know what an atomic physicist is,>they almost certainly do not know what per- 
quisitqs attach to that occupation. I am'^not referring cnly to earnings; to.B*e sure, they don't know 
how mjuch an atomic physicist earns, but what is more important, they do not know how an 
atomi6 physicist lives-what it really means to be an atomic physicist.* / J 

Now this has a number of implications. From a purely human resource point pj^vjevvjlmeans 
that we possibly are denied th^ productive services of some very tal§nted individualsy FtTt from an- 
other point of view—and this is the ohe tnat happens to concern me most-it meaAs the deprivation 

'of equality of opportunity. We^tend to recognize that equality of opportunity means having equal 
financial access to higher education. But if youngsters do not have the kind of knowledge and under- 

-^tandinqabal:.en43ieJhemj5^i^eii_to con sider this alternative, nothing is accomplished simply by making 
financial resourced available to, them. We must be much more imaginative than we haVe been in creat- 
ing an understanding of the total dimensions of the world of vvork among young people; and.this is 
a process that cannot be left to high school counselors, because many of the factors that are crucial 



. "^JohrwThomas Grasso, the Contributions of Vocational Education, Training and Work Experi- 
ence to the Early Career Achievements of Young Men. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. The Ohio 
'State University, J 975. 1 
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'-toUhe^procQSS ot occupational choice. operate jong befor^ the youngster gets to high scfipoL The^ 
precis's most start in the kindergarten, and it must be dir/ected at parents as well as children, for 
much of the understanding that affects the kinds of chorees young pesipJe make is ger^grated in the*^ 
Mome rather than in school, • ' / >; ^ * . , • ** 

The. third line of endeavor that I. should liKe to mention is the mosf (difficult to articulate.- One 
\ way of defining it is to say that we must discover how to integrate the entire educational experience 
^in order to- achieve aM of the objectives thaj ^iducatidn is designed to serve for aM students. I can 
perhap s j}est illustrate what I have in min d by asserting tKat there is no subject mattdr^that is-not- 
Vocational. We do not crrdinarilyjfthinl^ bfTeadirigrwriy^^ arithmetic as vocational subjects,^ 
b^t itls clear that the extent to vvhich people master those technigues^has subs:?.* tial implications 
for vocational sucqes%^ That's fajrly obvious; what is less obvious, bat\Lthink nonetheless valid, is 
that^ny subject-e.g., hrstbry-erther does or can have vocational' implicatiqns., I am suggesting, foV 
, instance, that the way in wWch a history -teacher teaches history.qan embody a'problenri-solvihg 
" approach that, i'f captured by thp students, will make a substantial contribution to occupational 
cgrfeers tfjat h'ave nothing to do with history. .From thjs point of vievy, Vocational education should 
not ^e conceived as a curriculunh, but as a broad objective that should permeate the entire educa- 
tional ex(Derienci. , Moreover,, althoughthis isn't central to ogr focus, I would' a I so argue analogously 
that faying the* foundation for ijiformed citi^enshipjs not the exclusive function of a "problems of 
demo9racy"»c6urs'e; but is a basic objective of education which ought to be served by every educa- ^ 
tibnal ex|^erier\ce that a youngster has. Finally, whatever one means.By self-fulfillment, thi^^ is an 
objective that ought consciously to be pursued in every course that the student takes./ 

I realize that many of the people who talk about career education these days seem-to have in 
mind something like what 1 am saying. On the other hand,^rny admittedly limited reading of the 
jliteratur€^\on career education nas led me to believe that many; of its e)j:ponents have conside/ably 
J more Irnoited ho^izohs. In any case, whether it is "career education" or something else, if we-can 
^'develop an educatioriaUystem i.n which every teacher consciously and continuously pursues al[of 
education's objepives in every classroom, we would make a very substantial contribution not only 
to solving tne nation's human resource problems, but to solving many of our other social problems ' 
asvyell. ' \ ^ j ' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' * * 



